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READING-ROOM OF THE LIBRARY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 



A Model Art Library 
By Marrion Wilcox 




HE beautiful library building 
of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, designed by Messrs. 
McKim. Mead and White, has 
an interior which is strikingly like that of 
a Basilica, as the term was understood in 
ancient Greece and Rome, i. £., a court of 
justice, a royal hall in which justice was 
dispensed. It is a very agreeable and 
appropriate interior, a successful adapta- 
tion to library purposes of the design of 
buildings in which causes were tried before 



the Greek archon Basileus, its ground- 
plan reminding one especially of the 
ground plan of the ruined Basilica at 
Pompeii and of a view of the same 
structure restored, which is given as 
figure 70 in Mollett's Dictionary of Arts 
and Archeology. Surely no more suit- 
able interior design could have been 
chosen, since this library is used by 
those who are interested in the study and 
criticism of art and who consult its 
authoritative works whenever they need 
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ito determine the disputed points that 
such study brings to their attention. 
They seek here judicial opinions (in 
stanciard works of reference) , illuminating 
views (in the writings of specialists, which 
may sometimes be compared to the 
pleadings of legal advocates), and alto- 
gether just decisions exactly as though 
this were- actually a Basilica in the 
original sense of the word — which indeed 
it 4 is, except that each student and critic 
must himself play the part of archon 

Y'Basileus. 

One writer informs us that, as was 
announced at the outset and has been 
restated in the Museum's annual reports, 
the library is designed to be a specialized 
one of books needful for the study of the 
objects of art and antiquity displayed in 
this museum's galleries for the con- 
venient use of members of the museum's 
staff and students of its various collections. 
In recent years, however, the whole field 
of art seems none too wide either for the 
museum or for its library; and, as for the 



latter, with its more than 36,000 volumes, 
besides the periodicals and a remarkable 
collection of photographs, it is today, 
among the finest of the world's public 
art libraries. The subjects in which the 
excellence of its collection is especially 
noteworthy are, Painting, Egyptian and 
Oriental Archaeology, and Greek, Etrus- 
can, and Roman Archaeology. The col- 
lection is also strong (even though in sec- 
ondary importance to the above classes 
in respect to inclusiveness) , in Sculpture, 
Carving, Numismatics, Decoration and 
Ornament, Alphabets, and Monograms, 
Engraving, Etching, Costume, Cera- 
mics, Textile Arts (including a rare series 
of sample-books of the textile fabrics of 
India) , and Furniture. Here also we find 
a valuable selection (third in respect to 
completeness), of works relating to the 
following subjects : Drawing, and Design, 
Lithography, Printing, Illuminating, Il- 
lustration, Caricature and Book-plates, 
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Frankliniana, Heraldry, Musical Instru- 
ments, Landscape Gardening, Glass, 
Metalwork, Jewelry, Bookbinding, Paper 
Work, American Archaeology, History, 
Travels, Description and Geography, Bi- 
ography, Literature, Philosophy, Religion 
Sociology, Philology, Natural Science and 
Useful Arts. Somewhat less fully de- 
veloped are those portions of the collection 
relating to Architecture, Amusements and 
Photography. Relatively few, though 
claiming the connoisseur's special atten- 
tion, are the illuminated manuscripts, in- 
cunabula, and some fine examples of the 
printers' art of the Sixteenth and. of the 
Seventeenth century. Separate mention 
should be made of the Edward C. Moore 
collection, comprising 460 works of espec- 
ial value to connoisseurs ; also of the com- 
plete set of the Medici Prints, a series of 
reproductions in color, 233 to date, after 
the great masters of painting, and of the 
entire series of the Arundel Society's 
prints, 199 in number, 197 of these, copies 
from the paintings by old masters being 
chromolithographs with two exceptions. 

The library receives upward of 200 art 
periodicals, and the quality of each is 
tested here in surroundings and under 
conditions which bring out values quite 
clearly, separating the genuine, the true, 
the real, from their opposites in character, 
and — let me say again — trying each as 
though in a Basilica of criticism. It is a 
privilege to make" record of the opinion 
of the Museum's Librarian, Mr. Wil- 
liam Clifford, to the effect that the quali- 
ties which make an art periodical especi- 
ally valuable are the following: The 
originality of its contribution to the great 
fund, so to speak, of available art criticism 
and comment; the presentation, in an 
attractive literary form and with ade- 
quate illustration, of subjects not taken 
up in the books or otherwise neglected; 
in fine, those indispensable qualities, 
instructiveness, charm, and reliability. 

The catalogue is an admirably simple 
alphabetic arrangement of author and 
subject-cards, planned and constantly 
developed with the purpose of enabling 
the consultant to find a book either by 



looking up the name of its author, illus- 
trator, editor, translator, or compiler, 
or by the indication of the title and sub- 
ject cards; also to assist the reader in his 
choice of a book, by the information 
supplied as to its edition or character. 
Official publication of societies, organiza- 
tions, or governments are entered under 
the names or titles of the organizations 
that issue them. Periodicals are listed 
under their titles, subjects, and the 
names of their editors or publishers; and 
analytical author — and sub j ect — entries 
are made for the various articles contained 
in them. The classification of books and 
photographs used in this library has been 
adopted in several libraries in this coun- 
try and abroad, as it is known the art 
world over for its excellence and complete- 
ness. I understand, for example, that both 
Welsh and Australian librarians have sent 
expressions of interest and requests for 
more detailed information concerning the 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts' cata- 
loguing system — one feature of which, 
by the way, is the plate index, a separately 
installed catalogue of illustrations con- 
taining more than 60,000 cards. 

The remarkably well-arranged collec- 
tion of over 47,000 photographs of works 
of art, ancient and modern, includes in 
its wide range of subjects, Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and all creative 
work that may be classified under the 
terms Minor Arts a,nd Decorative Arts. 
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